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COPAL. 


This is a neat and commodious brick 
building, situated on Broadway, South Bos- 


ton. It was consecrated by Bishop Gris- 
wold June 24, 1818. In 1831, it was en- 
larged. ‘The expenses of its erection were 
chiefly defrayed by benevolent members of 
Trinity and Christ Churches. 











Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE DUTY OF SMILING. 


** What a beautiful girl Abby Lincoln 
is?” said Sarah Cowles to Charlotte Smith, 
as they left Abby’s room. 

*T don’t know as she is particularly 
beautiful,” replied Charlotte. ‘‘She is 
amiable, and I like her well enough, but 
she never was a favorite with me.” 

*T love her very dearly,” said Sarah, 
‘** she is so pleasant and so good. She al- 
ways has a smile for every body.” 

**] know she laughs a great deal, but 
that does not make her good, I am sure,” 
answered Charlotte. 

“Oh no,” said Sarah, “‘ her smiling does 
not make her good, but I think it shows 
that she is good, sometimes; because she 
has such a calm, cheerful smile, uniformly, 
and under extremely trying circumstances, 
as well as when she is most happy.’’ 

‘* Well, I cannot say that I like to see 
any one always grinning,” said Charlotte. 

‘Oh don’t speak so, Lottie,” said Sa- 
rah, a little grieved at Charlotte’s manner. 
“Her smile is not a grin, or a laugh. It 
is the natural flow of kind feeling and good 
nature, from the heart, up into the lips, 
cheeks, and eyes, and I never look at her, 
when every muscle of her face does not 
seem to speak, ‘I am good.’ ” 

“Tf you think so much of her smiles, 
why do you not imitate her,” asked Char- 
lotte. 

‘* Because,” she answered, “‘ such asmile 
as hers, cannot be imitated—cannot be 
counterfeited. None but the good may 
wear it; none whose souls are not filled 
with the sunbeams of Christian love.” 
And the tears came into Sarah’s eyes, for 
her friend Abby was a Christian, and she 
felt herself then to be destitute of the best 
of Heaven’s gifts to fallen man—to be des- 
titute of that light and peace in the heart, 
which sheds placidity over the features. 
** Yet,’’ she continued, “I try to be cheer- 
ful always, and look pleasant, and smile in 
my way, whenever I think any one will be 
happier for it.” 

Then, as they turned into a flowery glen, 
where inanimate, as well as animate na- 
ture, seemed full of gladness, she said, ‘“‘ Oh 
see! how God has covered the earth with 
flowers,—his smiles.” 

“Yes, I love the bright flowers,” said 





Charlotte; then after a moment of silence 
and thoughtfulness, she asked, “‘ Do you 
remember Lizzy Allen; she used to say it 
Was a duty to smile.” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “I shall never 
forget dear Lizzy. She is another of those 
lovely girls, whose face is always radiant 
with the sunshine of inward peace. You 
know she sat opposite me at Mr. Alden’s 
school, and I used to look, and look at her, 
when she was engaged in study, and have 
sometimes gazed until it seemed as if I 
could never be satisfied with admiring the 
sweet expression of her face. And when 
she was assistant pupil, and had that dread- 
ful girl, Eleanor Truman in her class, who 
was a perpetual trial to every body who had 
anything to do with her, she was always 
just so pleasant and kind to her, and always 
had the same cheerful look. I have won- 
dered how she could speak so affectionate- 
ly to Eleanor, and look so tenderly at her, 
when it seemed as if she was trying to 
trouble her, all she could.” 

“But Lizzy was not always happy, if 
she did always smile,” said Charlotte. 

*T know it,” replied Sarah, ‘‘ and how 
could she be, with all her troubles. Only 
think how many vexations she had in 
school, and though she used to call them 
little trials, I have lived long enough to 
know that such little vexations, constantly 
recurring, are a great deal harder to bear 
patiently, than greater trials, and have a 
much greater tendency to make one’s dis- 
position unpleasant, and their manners un- 
amiable. Lizzy was very careful that no 
one should ever see her unhappy. I know, 
when she boarded with mother, one day, 
Eleanor and two or three others of her 
classes, had been uncommonly trying all 
day, and she had seemed so unaffected by 
it, that we all came to the conclusion that 
she must be a stoic. She came home from 
school in company with us, and all the way 
talked as cheerfully as ever ; but as soon as 
she went to her room, she locked the door, 
and wept as if her heart would break. I 
was in mother’s chamber, and heard her 
stifled sobs, and she prayed for those ugly, 
reckless girls, as if she loved them better 
than all others; and as earnestly, too, as if 
it were her last prayer. I thought then she 
was capable of intense suffering. I never 
shall forget how I felt. But nobody saw 
any tears. Before tea-time she had washed 
them all away, and she came to the table 
so bright and cheerful, that if I had not 
known of her weeping, I should never have 
suspected it. I thought then, it was a duty 
to smile, when it would save others from 
feeling unhappily on our account, and I 
think there may be a great many other 
cases in which it is so.”’ 

** Perhaps so,” said Charlotte, “ but if it 
is ever a duty, it is so especially, I think, 
in those who have the care of the sick.” 

“Qh yes, indeed, it must be,” rejoined 
Sarah, ‘‘and this reminds me of a letter 
which Martha Fisk wrote me when she and 
Lizzy were at Troy at school, and roomed 
together, in which Martha told me of her 
severe sickness, and said she really believ- 
ed she should have died of low spirits, if 
Lizzy had not been with her to cheer her 
through; that she always came in from 
school, with some pleasant story of school 
affairs, something that the girls had said or 
done; or a joke or witty remark of some of 
the teachers. She said she never saw her 
look tired or discouraged, though she had 
to be much hindered in waiting upon her, 
and lost many lessons, and all her classes 
advanced and left her in the rear. 

She said she used to come in smiling, 
when she was very sick, and say, ‘‘ Oh you 
look much better, Matty, you are better, 
are you not?” And when Matty could not 
say that she was any better, Lizzy would 
speak so cheeringly and so encouragingly 
to her, that she really pht she sho 


























be better soon. And she said when she 
began to be better, and was able to sit up, 
Lizzy would bring in flowers, and vines of 
evergreen to her, and ask her to help her 
make a fairy garland, to crown disease, be- 
cause she had been so lenient, and was go- 
ing away with so little spoil. And every 
such thing, she could think of, she used to 
say and do, to divert Matty’s mind, and 
make her forget that she was sick among 
strangers, and accumulating a large bill of 
expense for her poor mother to pay. Mar- 
tha wrote, that she was sometimes nervous 
and cross, and imagined herself neglected, 
but when Lizzy came, her smiles would 
dispel all her gloomy feelings. Oh it is a 
duty to smile, I do believe.” 

Yes, my dear young readers, it ts a duty 
to smile. I can conceive of no case, in 
which it is not. It will calm the feelings. 
When irritated smile, and the vexation will 
be gone. A smile warms. When the ten- 
der sensitive plant is chilled, let it smile, 
and forget the world’s coldness. When 
your plans are interrupted, and disappoint- 
ment succeeds disappointment, smile then, 
too, and you will soon see the blessings of 
Providence in perspective. You will see 
that though, 


Deep in unfathomable mines, 
Of never failing skill, 

He treasures up his bright designs 
And works his sovereign will.” 

Yet, 

“ His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour, 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


Smile for the happiness of others. God 
made you for your friends—your parents— 
your brothers and sisters—your school- 
mates-—all your friends. If you do not 
smile, you seem sad ; sympathy makes oth- 
ers so; and soon the contagion spreads it- 
self all about you. But if you smile, its ef- 
fects too will be extended. A smile is 
never lost. It is caught even by your little 
infant brother in the cradle; and he will 
try to tell you by his own smile, and his 
soft gigling notes, how it gladdens his little 
heart. 

Oh smile. If you look upon a troubled 
face, smile. It enters the heart, and seren- 
ity comes into the tearful eye. If the heart 
is broken, smile. It falls ‘‘ a sunbeam on 
the blasted blossom.” Smile upon the 
aged, and they will come back to the days 
of youth, and feel themselves young again. 
Smile®upon the sick—and their pain is 
gone. Smile upon the dying Christian, and 
he fancies himself entering the gate of 
Heaven, and looking upon the face of Je- 
sus the Saviour. 8. F. B. 

North Brookfield, Mass. 








Nursery. 








THE SEVEN THOUGHTS. 


Whether you are alittle boy or a little 
girl, listen to me, for I am about to tell you 
something worth your knowing. Listen to 
me,I say; for, if you take my advice, it 
will do you more good than you could get 
for a hundred dollars. 

Do you know, that there are a great num- 
ber of bad thoughts, determined to do all 
they can tolead young people astray. The 
first thing they do, is to get into the heart ; 
sometimes through the eye, sometimes 
through the ear, and often through the 
mouth, by the help of the tongue. When 
once they get into the heart, it is a very 
difficult matter to get them out again. 

There are so many of them, that I will 
not pretend to tell you their names, All 
that I can do, is to tell you how seven of 
them, the other day, deceived a foolish lit- 
girl, and led her into a great dez 














trouble. Their names are, 1. Very nice* 
2. Nothing so easy ; 3. No one sees me ; 4- 
Only this once; 5. Nobody will know; 6. 
Never mind, and, 7. Idon’t care. 

The little girl—I will not tell you her 
name, for I have some hope that, in future, 
she will act a wiser part, and set her face 
against these bad thoughts, that took such 
advantage of her. The little girl happen- 
ed to be left alone, in a room in which was 
the cupboard where the sweetmeats were 
kept, she turned her eyes towards the cup- 
board, and began to think of the sweet- 
meats. 

The bad thoughts that I have mentioned 
were buzzing about, and Very nice, who 
well knew of what she was thinking, whis- 
pered that the sweetmeats in the cupboard 
were the nicest things in the world, so that 
she longed to taste them. He kept on say- 
ing “‘ Very nice, Very nice,” till she look- 
ed at the cupboard harder than ever. 

But the little girl knew that the sweet- 
meats were kept on the top shelf, higher 
than she could reach, and this would, per- 
haps have prevented her from thinking any 
more about the matter, had not Nothing so 
easy pointed out to her that there was no 
difficulty in the matter, for that the stool on 
which she was sitting was just the thing for 
her purpose ; it almost seemed as if it had 
been made for the occasion. The little 
girl took it so kind of Very nice and Noth- 
ing so easy, to help her as they did, that 
she let them get into her heart without any 
trouble. 

She laid hold of the stool to carry it to 
the cupboard, but her heart failed her, and 
she began totremble. At that moment, No 
one sees me came to encourage her. He re- 
minded her, that the door was shut, that 
her mother would not come back again for 
some time, and that, being alone, she was 
quite safe, for that no one in the world could 
see her. 

All this helped her on greatly, and she 
again laid hold of the stool, when the thought 
struck her, that, if she were to go many 
times to the cupboard, the sweetmeats 
would get less and less, and she would be 
found out. 

“Not at all? not at all!’ whispered 
Only this once; “ for you never need go 
again, and then what you take will never 
be missed. Remember, it will be only this 
once.” 

‘* But suppose any one should ever know 
it,” thought she, “ what would become of 
me? I should be in sad disgrace. I real- 
ly must give up the sweetmeats.” 

** But why should you give them up?” 
whispered Nobody will know; ‘ you will 
never have such another opportunity. It is 
now or never. You need not be frighten- 
ed; for on my word and honor, nobody will 
know.” 

The little girl was now half-way to the 
cupboard ; for she had let No one sees me, 
Only this once, and Nobody will know, into 
her heart; so that she felt strong in her 
resolution, at least, to taste the sweetmeats, 
if she did no more. Before, however, she 
had placed the stool to get upon it, she 
heard, or fancied she heard, a noise. At 
that moment she certainly would have given 
the matter up, had not Never mind, and I 
don’t care, both whispered in her ears to- 
gether.. 

“You foolish girl,” said Never mind; 
‘“‘there is nothing to fear. You have not 
half spirit enough. What is the use of 
making such a fuss about taking a little 
sweetmeat? I would never mind any- 
body.” 

“Very good advice;” added I don’t care ; 
‘*a faint heart never did any good yet, and 
never will; the way to go throegh the world 
is to care for nobody. If I were you, I 
would never lose this opportuntty of having 
atreat. Just mount on the stool, and you 
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will be able to reach down one of the jars 
directly.” 

The five bad thoughts that had got into 
the poor silly girl’s heart kept the door of 
it ajar, and, at last, flung it wide open, when 
in entered Never mind, and I don’t care, 
at the same moment. The poor silly girl 
then placed the stool just right, mounted 
hastily upon it, and was in the very act of 
reaching up to a pot of preserves, when the 
foot of her mother made the boards by the 
door creak, and so frightened her, that she 
lost her balance; the stool slipped on one 
side, and down she came all along on the 
floor. 

I will not lengthen out my story farther ; 
but only tell you, in few words, that the 
foolish girl sprained her ankle, and terri- 
bly bruised her arm; that she had a dozen 
leeches to suck away the black blood, kept 
her bed for a fortnight, taking nauseous phy- 
sic all the time, and then for a month hob- 
bled about the house with a crutch. 

Had this foolish little girl been in the 
habit of praying to God to keep her from 
temptation, how differently she would have 
acted! Not one of these bad thoughts 


would she have allowed to get possession of 


‘her heart. She would have turned her 
back on Very nice, and not listened to him 
for a moment. She would have told Woth- 
ing so easy to take himself off; for, though 
it might be easy to steal, it would be very 
hard to bear the consequences. She would 
have pointed out the falsity of Wo one sees 
me, by telling him that God sees everybody 
in every place. She would have sent Only 
this once about his business; well knowing 
that, if she were tempted to do wrong once, 
she would be sure to do it again. She 
would have stopped the mouth of Nobody 
will'know, by telling him that God knows 
all things. And she would have assured 
Never mind, and I don’t care, that though 
they had wickedly led hundreds of young 
people into sin and misery, they should not 
do so with her; for that she would have 
nothing to do with them. * In one word, she 
would have run away from the sweetmeat 
cupboard to her mother, and escaped the 
temptation.— Youth’s Friend. 
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ORIGINAL, 


CIVILITY, OR CHARLES SNOW. 


We never lose anything by being civil, 
and one very rich man has said on being 
asked how he made his fortune, that he 
made it, ‘‘ by treating every one with civili- 
ty.’ You may say, ‘‘ but we can never de- 
rive any benefit from treating ‘ old drunk- 
ards’ civilly.” Not so fast, wait until you 
have read this story, and you will perceive 
that benefit has been derived from being 
civil and kind, even to a drunkard. One 
pleasant winter day, I was returning from 
school with other of the scholars, when we 
met “old A.” as he was familiarly called. 
He had once been avery rich man, but 
losing his property he did as others do, 
drank to drown his cares and sorrows, and 
now was a ragged drunkard. Well, first 
one of the boys, then another, threw a snow 
ball at him and so on through the flock, 
with the exception of Charles Snow, who 
remonstrated with us, saying, ‘‘ it was too 
bad, to snow ball the poor man.” Charley 
was a general favorite with the whole 
school, teacher and scholars, for he was so 
kind, and as the boys said, ‘‘ as polite as a 
basket of chips.” We all stopped when he 
said this, and I suppose looked ashamed. 
I know the others did, and I’m sure I felt 
so. When A. heard Charles speak so kind- 
ly in his behalf, he turned and looked at 
him—such a look I never saw before, so 
full of gratitude mingled with sorrow, at his 
degraded situation I suppose. Charley saw 
that he had made an impression on the poor 
man, so running to him and taking him by 
the hand he said, ‘ now do sign the pledge, 
Mr. A.” A. burst into tears and sobbed, 
‘God bless you, dear boy, Yes, I will sign 
the pledge and keep it, too,” and off they 
went together, holding each other by the 
hand; Charley holding him, for fear he 
would change his mind, and A. for fear 
that his young friend would leave him, but 
he did not until his name was enrolled up- 
on the pledge. Most of the boys liked 
Charles all the better for it, but some rude 
ones used to laugh at him, enquiring of him 
how his uncle Tus they called him) was; 

j that he 


he minde ' ' ne KE 


was in the right, adding that they had best | 


beware how they imposed upon poor drunk- 
ards, lest as a righteous judgment upon | 
them, they should become thesame. That | 
was some years ago. 
| Six years from the time when Charles | 
| persuaded A. to sign, and where was my 
| school mates? Soue were dead, some had | 
| gone to sea; nearly all had left their village | 
home for some city. Charles had gone to 
New York in search of employment, his fa- 
ther was dead, and his mother was depen- 
dant upon him for her living. He found 
| employment as a clerk, but had scarcely 
been in the store a week, before his employ- 
er failed. He had no friends in New York 
to whom he could apply, and his little stock 
of money was soon expended. One day af- 
ter having applied at several stores without 
| success he was caught in a shower, in con- 
| sequence of which he took cold ; his anxie- 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ty for fear of not getting employment brought 
on a fever, and he fell senseless in the 
street. When he came to his senses, ‘he 
was in a bed in a darkened room. He 
spoke, and asked where he was, the soft 
voice of his mother told him to lay still and 
sleep, if he could, and although he wonder- 
ed much where he was, yet he was so sleepy 
that he soon fell fast asleep. When he 
awoke, the sun was shining pleasantly into 
the room, his mother was sitting by the side 
| of his bed, and also a gentleman whom he 
| knew he had before seen, though where, 
nor when, he could not recollect. The 
gentlman asked him how he felt, and if he 
remembered him. Charles replied, “‘ no,” 
but he knew that they had met before. 
‘“* That we have, Charles, don’t you remem- 
ber ‘old drunken A.’ whom you persuaded 
to sign the pledge? Well Iam he. Now 
I am rich, and you it was, to whom I owe 
| all this. I saw you when you fell, and re- 
| cognised you. ,! had you immediately 
| brought here, and then sent for your 
| mother.” 
| 
| 
| 





When Charles recovered, A. found a 
place in his counting room for him until he 
was of age, and then took him in as a part- 
ner. Need I say that he* succeeded, and 
now if ever you should be in the pleasant 
city of B. enquire for the Hon. Cuartes 


| Snow, and any one will be glad to show |° 


| you his house, and you will find the little 

Snows pleasant, amiable and polite; or, if 

you enquire of any one almost, they'll tell 
| you that every one likes them, they are so 
kind and civil to all. If Mr. Snow had 
| when young, thought it was of no use to 
| treat old drunkards civilly, he might now, 
| instead of being rich and honored, be poor 
and miserable—so boys be civil to all. 

P. C. 
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ORIGINAL. 


INCIVILITY, OR JAMES SMITH. 


One of my schoolmates was named James 
Smith, he was not much like Charles Snow, 
nor was he liked so well by any means, for 
he was as rough and ugly a boy as you of- 
ten meet with. He did not like Charles 
much, and was continually laughing at him 
| for treating poor persons as civilly as he 
did, but it had no effect upon Charles, for 
he knew he was right. One day in partic- 
| ular, (it was the day that A. signed the 
pledge,) James did all in his power to tease 
him; asking him if he was any relation to 
old A. It would have been no disgrace to 
Charles, if this had been the case; and 
Charles replied that if he never did any 
thing that he had more reazon to be asham- 
ed of than walking with A. that he should 
be glad, and added, “ you will never lose 
any thing by treating every one politely.” 
“ Ho, ho,” laughed James, ‘so you would 
have me touch my cap to every old rascal 
that I meet.” ‘I did not say rascal,” said 
Charles, ‘‘ but because a man drinks, or is 
poor, he is not a rascal, nor would I wish 
you to bow to every drunkard you meet, 
but merely not to abuse them.” 

‘* It serves ’em right, they’ve no business 
to get drunk; and as for being civil, the 
best way to get through the world is to fight 
through it, and let folks know that you can 
take care of yourself.” ‘‘ The time may 
come,” said Charles, “‘ when you will be a 
drunkard, or your friends some of them 
may, then you would not like to be abused, 
or to see them abused. James sneered at 
this, and answered that whenever either he 
or his friends were drunkards, he might con- 
vert them. “I most certainly will, if pos- 
sible,” said Charles. 








It was eight years from that time, while 


Charles was a partner with Mr. A. that one 
day when going home he saw two drunk- 
ards fighting ; on coming nearer to his sur- 
prise, he recognized James and His father! 
He rushed through the crowd, which gath- 
ered to see them fight, and parting them, 
begged them to go with him. The father 
went, but the son refused, cursing Charles, 
as a sneaking, meddling puppy. He got 
Mr. Smith home, and after keeping him un- 
til he got sober, persuaded him to sign the 
pledge, and then furnished him with em- 
ployment. When Mr. A. came in, he said 
to Charles, ‘‘ when I was coming to the 
stare, I saw a poor drunkard, covered with 
dirt and blood, whom some bad boys had 
been snowballing, and as I always feel for 
a drunkard, and think of what I once was, 
I tried to protect him, but he abused me so 
that I was obliged to leave him; he was a 
schoolmate of yours who often used to 
snowball other poor drunkards, as well as 
myself.” 

That night he froze todeath. His father 
was very much affected by his death, and 
related to Charles how he came to be in 
New York. It seems that ‘‘ James had in- 
sulted several gentlemen in his native place, 
and was such a cross-grained fellow that he 
was obliged to leave home, and much against 
his parents’ will he went to sea. It broke 
his mother’s heart, and she died. Well for 
her it is that she did not live to witness her 
husband’s‘and her son’s degradation. Af- 
ter her death and James’s absence, I had no 
home, so I fell into bad company, took to 
drinking, lost all my property and came 
here to seek employment. I met James in 
the street, and commenced upbraiding him 
for his neglect of us he struck me. The 
rest you know.’”? Need I ask which was the 
best off in this world. P. C. 
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CORMORANT. 


The Cormorant is somewhat more than 
three feet in length, and four feet in the ex- 
pansion of its wings, and weighs about seven 
pounds. The back and coverts of the 
wings are deep green, edged with black and 
glossed with blue; the quill and tail feath- 
ers dusky, the breast and belly black. It 
frequents the highest parts of stupendous 
rocks, hanging over the sea; it is extreme- 
ly voracious, has a sudden digestion, its 
smell is rank and disagreeable; it takes its 
prey from the sea, darting upon it with 
great swiftness ; it takes the fish cross-wise, 
carries it into the air, throws it up, seizes 
it by the head, and swallows it, though 
larger than its neck. In England it was 
formerly tamed, and trained to fish, with a 
ring round its neck to prevent its swallow- 
ing its prey; it is used in China for the 
same purpose. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. 


There is an interesting story in an an- 
cient book, which may afford profit and 
pleasure to the readers of the Companion. 
It was at Bethlehem, among the hills of 
Judea, near the place where the shepherds 
to whom the angels made the annunciation 
of the Saviour’s birth, that a man lived who 
had eight sons. . His name was Isaac. 





His ancestors had once had great posses- 
sion, large fields and many flocks and 
herds. ‘The man was not exceeding rich. 


The possessions of his ancestors had been 
divided so many times, that his portion was : 


moderate. His sons were the pride of the 
country. They were brave and hardy men, 
portly and well favored in their appearance. 
The young shepherd to whom our story re- 
lates was the youngest of the eight. He 
had not arrived to mature age, and was in- 
deed but a lad when he took the sole charge 
of his father’s flock. In the morning he 
led them out to pasture, going before them, 
and sometimes calling them by their names. 
Every sheep in the flock, which in fact was 
not very large, had a name, and they knew 
each one its name. When he went toa 
new pasture, he set up a tent and rested 
there in the heat of the day. In the morn- 
ing, the flock were busy cropping the green 
herbage, and at noon they reclined and ru- 
mainated under the shade of the trees. In 
the cool of the day they were encouraged 
to go and drink of the clear streams, and at 
nifht they were led back to the fold. If the 
shepherd observed a lamb on account of 
weakness to lag behind the flock, he would 
take it up in his arms and carry it. When 
the ewes were with young, he was very care- 
ful that they should not be worried by the 
dogs, and no evil beast was suffered to come 
near them. It was from such an employ- 
ment, that the author of the Psalms in the 
Bible derived that beautiful metaphor to il- 
lustrate his confidence in God, which has so 
often delighted and soothed the troubled 
heart. 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. He leadeth me in green pastures, 
and beside the still waters.” It was also in 
allusion to the tender care of the good shep- 
herd for his flock, that the prophet Isaiah, 
speaking of the Saviour who should come 
into the world, said “He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd. He shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young.” 

In going from the fold, which was a fen, 


or enclosure, built too strong and teo high’ 


for beasts to climb over, and which would 
afford a good degree of protection against 
thieves, the flock made paths, and every 
day went out and returned by the same lit- 
tle path. In reference to this circumstance 
the author of the “‘ Song of Songs, which is 
Solomon’s,” represents a young shepherdess 
as saying to her friend, ‘‘ Tell me, Oh thou 
whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest 
thy flock, and where thou makest them to 
rest at noon; who should be as one of those 
that turn aside by the flocks of thy compan- 
ions ?” and the shepherd replies ; “If thou 
know not, oh thou fairest among women, go 
thy way forth by the footsteps of the flock, 
and feed thy kids beside the shepherd’s 
tents.”’ That is, go with your kids along 
the path which leads from the fold to the 
pasture, and let them feed in the best of the 
pasture, close beside the tents of the shep- 
herds. 

The life of a shepherd was generally 
quiet and peaceful, and for those who had 
learned to consider themselves and all good 
men as the flock of God, over whom the 
Lord kept watch as they did over their 
flocks of sheep, it was a happylife. But in 
the quiet life of a shepherd, there were 
sometimes thrilling incidents. On one oc- 
casion, our young man saw a bear sudden- 
ly issue from the woods, and seize a lamb 
of the flock. At that time there were no 
guns, for the use of powder was not known. 
Nor had our shepherd any sword or any 
other weapon of defence, except a simple 
sling. The old book does not tell precise- 
ly how he slew the ravenous and hungry 
bear, but we are told that he did slay him, 
and from other circumstances we have abun- 
dant reason to conclude he did it with a 
shepherd’s sling, and a stone from the 
brook. It was no mean proof of courage, 
for a lad of sixteen or seventeen years to 
encounter the bear with such a weapon. 
But the good shepherd does not flee when 
he sees his flock in danger. This exploit 
of the son of Jesse was soon noised abroad, 
and many were the commendations bestow- 
edon the young man. At another time, 
when the sheep were probably resting in 
the shade, or silently feeding near the wood, 
with a sudden spring a lion bounding from 
his secret hiding place, seized another lamb. 
Again the young shepherd interposed, and 
though we are not expressly told so in the 
ancient book, there can be hardly a doubt 
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that it was with his sling, that he become 
the conqueror of the king of the forest. It 
was a happy day for the son of Jesse, when 
he presented his father with the spoils of 
his victory. The skin of the lion was 
doubtless preserved, as a memorial for a 
long time afterward, and not improbably 
was seen in the halls of the royal palace of 
the king, where our shepherd was afterward 
himself a favorite. G. 





BLIND JANE. 


By reason of a disease in her eyes, poor 
Jane was deprived of her eyesight. She 
was sent to this city to be placed under the 
care of an oculist. Happily for poor Jane 
his wife is a pious woman. While the hus- 
band applied his skill to restore the sight of 
Jane’s natural eyes, the wife sought by 
prayer amd conversation, to become instru- 
mental im opening the eyes of her under- 
standing. Alas! Jane had lived to the age 
of fourteen years but had never heard of a 
Saviour. I was requested to visit her for 
the purpose of telling her something about 
Jesus Christ. She sat with breathless at- 
tention to listen to the story of Calvary. 
With tears she exclaimed—‘ How could 
men be so cruel as to put Jesus Christ to 
death.” Her mind became gradually en- 
lightened to those things which wee able 
to make her wise unto salvation. By the 
blessing of God upon the skill of the Doc- 
tor her eye-sight was restored. She then 
attended a prayer meeting which was held 
in the neighborhood. There her mind be- 
came deeply impressed. As she was made 
to feel for her own soul’s welfare, she began 
to feel for those who were related to her. 
After returning from one of the meetings, 
she said to a pious domestic, ‘‘I must go 
and tell mother about these things.” At 
another time during the exercises of the 
meeting when a person was about to pray, 
she said, ‘‘ won’t you pray for my mother, 
and brothers and sisters?’ Jane’s sight 
has been providentially restored. She has 
left the family where she was first told of a 
Saviour, tolive with a pious Methodist fam- 
ily. There we trust, the young and tender 
plant will grow and yield fruit unto the 
glory of that Holy Being by whose Provi- 
dence she was led to a knowledge of her 
Redeemer, whom to know aright, is life 
eternal. 

Before closing I would ask those dear 
young children who may read this, and who 
perhaps have been blessed with praying pa- 
rents, and devoted Sabbath School teach- 
ers, how they will feel if in the last great 
day, poor Jane should be found among 
those who are saved by Jesus, and they 
banished forever from his presence? 

With much respect, I remain, 
Yours, Dear Sir, Geo. Harr. 
New York, June 24, 1844. 








Parental. 
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FRIGHTENING CHILDRGN. 


We agree with the Boston* Mercantile 
Journal, that there are few things more cal- 
culated to excite a just indignation, than an 
attempt on the part of young persons to 


frighten little children, or each other. In 
this way impressions are often made on the 
plastic minds of youth, which remain 
through life, and cause many an hour of 
anxiety and perhaps agony. In this way a 
species of cowardice is produced which can- 
not be overcome in after years—and the 
man who would be the first to plant a stan- 
dard on a hostile fort, or to board an ene- 
my fighting hand to hand, has been known 
to turn pale with affright at the idea of 
passing a churchyard alone in a dark night 
—or even at entering a lonely and lofty 
garret in the dark, after the family have re- 
tired. Marshal Saxe, one of the bravest 
men who ever commanded an army on the 





embattled field, would never retire to rest 
until he had carefully examined the closets 
in his chamber, and looked under his bed! 

It is sometimes the case, however, that 
these sudden shocks of fear, when young, 
administered not unfrequently by the un- 
thinking, for the joke’s sake, are attended 
with more serious consequences. We some- 
time since saw mention made of a child in 
Virginia, who was frightened to death, 
The circumstances which led to this melan- 
choly catastrophe, are not of unusual occur- 
rence. The child was playing with its 
companions, and was told by them in sport, 
that arag-man was about to carry him off 
in his bag. Alarmed with fear, the child 
ran into the house, when the object of his 
terror, unfortunately, also coming into the 
house, he uttered a shriek and instantly ex- 
pired. 

A gentleman once had such an aversion 
to cats, that he would not sleep in a house, 
if he knew there was one in it. When a 


same time pulling him towards her. 
picture above. ] 
Indeed, cases are known where young 


[See 


and then Ihave no doubt you will be able 
to overcome that or any other fault. 

Becky made no reply, and Mrs. Rogers 
said no more at that time. 

Spring came, with its pleasant sunny 
days, bringing the birds from their winter 
homes, and opening the buds. The violets 
with their lovely little companion, the Hous- 
tonia, looked up sweetly from the green 
slopes and banks, as Willie went by to 
school, and he always remembered to gath- 
er a bunch of them on his return for his 
mother and Sarah. Becky laughed to see 
them honored with a place on the centre- 
table, and in the playhouse, and promised 


. Sarah a bunch of tulips and lilacs at Elec- 


tion-time, from the garden of her sister. 
This sister was the wife of a shoemaker 
in the village. Until within a few weeks, 
Becky had not set foot in her house for 
years. In their childhood and growing up, 
they had always been at swords’ points. 


_ Lydia’s temper and Becky’s were no more 
child, he had been frightened by a boy, | 
who said the cat would bite him, at the | 


persons have had their minds entirely over- | 


thrown—and been doomed to lives of help- 


their acquaintances, who have devised and 
executed some cruel plan of making sport 
of their fears. Such conduct has no apolo- 
gy. Those who are guilty of it should be 
held as accountable as the man who levels 
a deadly weapon and destroys the life of a 
fellow creature. 

Terror is too often the governing princi- 
ple in families, and many a young and 
promising mind has been weakened and de- 
pressed by the dread of some threatened 
danger. And yet the attempt to excite 
the fears of a child, is not unfrequently re- 
sorted to by parents, as a salutary punish- 
ment! Bugbears are created to frighten 
the young innocents into obedience. Such 
a course cannot be too severely rebuked. 
It is unphilosophical and in the highest de- 
gree barbarous in its nature, often entailing 
wretchedness, in the shape of unnecssary 
fears, on the being whose courage and de- 
termination should be fortified and strength- 
ened, instead of being sapped and destroy- 


ed by the unnatural or unthinking parent. 
| asylum Journal, 
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A RECONCILIATION. 


“Well, Mrs. Rogers, I’ve made up my 
mind that your boy is to be a minister,” 
said Becky, that evening, when Mrs. Rog- 
ers, as was her custom, went into the kitch- 
en to talk over household arrangements for 
the next day. 

“1 wish he may be fit for it,” said she, 
sitting down by Becky’s little table. “I 
think it is the noblest way of spending a 
life.” 

“IT wish you’d heard him talked to me 


to-day. I had a pitcher of muffins in the 
corner. O dear! its no use saying so 


now, but I guess they’d’a been first rate 
ones. Well, the children, in their carryings 
on, upset ’em all over the hearth. I was in 
a huff, as you’d suppose, and stormed round 
and broke the pitcher. Well, I will say to 
my dying day, I never saw such a boy as 
our Willie. ‘There was Sarah, as white as 
a sheet, and James Robinson as angry as I 
was,—but Willie looked up upon me, as 
pleasant as ever I see him. “ Becky,” said 
he, “‘ Becky, you don’t do right to be so 
mad about an accident.” And they did 
not mean to do it, Mrs. Rogers; I knew 
that very well. I might a’ done it myself.” 

‘* We may all of us take lessons from 
children sometimes,” said Mrs. Rogers. 
“IT myself have felt reproved to-day, when I 
heard Willie wishing to help his school- 
fellows to be good.” [am afraid I do not use 
all the opportunities I have to benefit oth- 
ers, any more than to improve myself.” 

““T am sure you’ve done the duty of a 
Christian by me, Mrs. Rogers. I never 
could live long any where till I come here. 
I amsure I can’t bear to hear you reproach- 
ing of yourself.” 

“Tf you wish me to think I have done you 
any good, Becky, you must let me see that 
you try to govern your temper.” 

“«T will, but I never can think of it soon 
enough, I am so hasty. I am sorry enough 
when it is over.” 

“‘ If you are in earnest, you will keep it 
in mind, And, Becky, if you are really in 
earnest, you will pray to God to help you, 


the same, than flint and steel, but whenever 
they came in contact, the sparks began to 
fly. Lydia had a cold sneer which made 
Becky furious ; she considered herself vast- 
ly good tempered, when she irritated her 
sister beyond endurance by a contemptuous 


| Silence, or a parading display of forgive- 
less idiocy, by the unprincipled follies of | 


| ever done before. 





ness. At last their mutual grievances rose 
to such a pitch, that they did not speak. 
This silent way of keeping up a quarrel 
might have its advantages, were it not that 
the parties generally make up for not speak- 
ing to each other, by giving their tongues 
the greatest possible liberty in speaking of 
each other. 

Things were in this state when Becky 
heard that her sister’s children were dan- 
gerously sick. Mrs. Rogers immediately 
proposed that she should go in and offer 
her services. Becky stared, and turned 
very red at the proposition, but pressed her 
lips together, and remained silent. Mrs. 
Rogers left her to think of it. An hour or 
two after, she came and said she could not 
think it was her duty to go, and leave Mrs. 
Rogers to do her work. This objection 
was speedily disposed of, by sending Sarah 
for Mrs. Rowe; and Becky, furnished with 
a basket of delicacies, with a beating heart, 
crossed her sister’s threshold once more. 
She found Mr. Griffith, her sister’s husband, 
cooking his own dinner; and having sent 
up her offering to the sick chamber, she 
took hold of whatever her hands found to 
do, with a hearty good will, which soon re- 
stored comfort and order in the deserted 
kitchen. 

Kindness sinks deep when the heart is 
softened by affliction, and Lydia greeted 
her sister more affectionately than she had 
They no longer spoke 
of each other as “our Bec,” and “our 
Lyd”— it was “ sister Becky,” and “ poor 
Lydia,” and as one was very anxious not to 
offend, and the other not to take offence, 
very pleasant to them both, was this renew- 
al of sisterly intercourse. Becky staid sev- 
eral days. 

“ Sister Becky is a great deal pleasanter 
than she used to be,” said Lydia to her 
husband. ‘‘ Living at Mr. Rogers’s has 
done her a sight of good. Mrs. Rogers is 
a beautiful woman, everybody knows.” 

“I’m sure,” said Becky to Mrs. Rogers, 
“to see our Lydia, every one must know 
that affliction comes for our good. “She 
used to be a selfish creature, but coming so 
nigh losing them children has opened her 
heart.” 

Both were right. Becky was learning, 
almost unconsciously, to govern her warm 
impulses by Christian principles, and Lydia’s 
heart had been smitten, like the rock in the 
desert, and love and gratitude were gushing 
forth to gladden all around.— Willie Rogers. 














Obituarp. 








JAMES B. JONES. 


James Jones was a pious little boy, who 
feared and loved God when he was very 
young. God is so good to us that we ought 
to love him. He gives us all that we have, 


| he takes care of us night and day ; he keeps 


us from being sick; he sent his Son Jesus 
Christ to save us from hell; and we cannot 
love him too much. The thought of these 
things made little James, when he was about 
four years old, throw his arms round his 
father’s neck and kiss him, and say, “ I love 
you, father, and I love God; and when I 
go to heaven, I will kiss him too.” A lit- 





tle child cannot kiss God, because God is a 
spirit, who has not a body as we have; and 
little James knew this when he was older. 
But though he did not at this time know 
every thing about God, still he could love 
him for his goodness. As he loved God, so 
he loved to think of heaven, where pious 
children see the Saviour face to face. 

One day, when he saw a sea-gull rise out 
of the sea, spread out its wings, and soar up 
to the sky, “* Look, look,” he said, ‘ broth- 
er William, when I die I shall fly up* to 
heaven like that bird.’? But children can- 
not go to heaven unless they are first made 
fit to go there. Little James could never 
fly up to heaven as that bird flew up to the 
sky, unless he learned to be sorry for sin, 
to trust in Christ, to do the will of God, and 
to pray often for his grace. But all this he 
learned. When he once forgot to pray in 
the morning, he could not be quite happy 
through all the day, and when he was ill he 
often begged his father to pray with him; 
he said he could not be comfortable with- 
out it. 

His fear of God made him love to do right. 
If his father told him to do a thing, he did 
it. Ifhe was told not to speak of any thing 
which he heard, he never spoke of it. Ifhe 
Was sent with any message, he took care to 
say nothing but what he was told to say, 
and he was never known by his father to 
tell one lie. The longer he lived, the more 
he loved God ; and at last he had such joy 
in God as few older Christians have; which 
made him say to his parents, “‘ I am so hap- 
py, I know not what to do; God has done 
so much for me; the day of my death will 
be happier than the day of my birth. God 
loves me, and has pardoned all my sins; 
who would have thought that God would be 
so kind to such a little boyas Iam! I am 
happy, I am very happy!’ And so he 
passed away into glory, to be with Christ, 
in whom he trusted, when he was only nine 
years and nine days old. He was born 
May 17, 1817, and died May 26, 1826. 

[.Voel’s Infant Piety. 





Died, in Millbury, Mass. July 
Henry Hate, aged 12 years, son of} 
Hale, from a fracture of the:skulfam 
falling from a horse five days previous. “& 
a subscriber to the Youth’s Companion for sev- 
eral years, and took great interest in reading his 
little paper, and it is hoped that its instruc- 
tions were the means of preparing him for 
heaven. 
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Tue Scorpion. 


This animal is ranked among ine is 
the largest and most formidable and m ant of _ 
that tribe. It resembles the lobster, as will be 
seen by the representation above. _ It is, howev- 
er, far more hideous and disagreeable in its ap- 
pearance. It has two long arms or claws, com- 
ing out of the head, the ends of which are like 
lobsters’ claws. It has eight legs, which are 
hairy. It has also eight eyes. The tail con- 
sists of eight joints or divisions, the number of 
which, as some think, corresponds to the years 
of the animal’s age. 

Scorpions are of verious colors, red, white, 
brown, yellow and black. They differ also in 
size ; those found in Europe seldom being more 
than four or five inches long, while in the tropi- 
cal climates they are frequently met with a foot 
in length. 

The tail of the scorpion is furnished with a 
terrible sting, which is hollow, and filled with 
deadly poison, This sting is made use of, both 
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®s a means of attack and defence. The effects 
of the sting are terrible, and generally fatal, 
upon the human person and upon such animals 
as come within the scorpion’s reach. 

The scorpion was the occasion of much alarm 
to the Israelites, who in their journey through 
the wilderness were in danger of treading on 
them, and receiving terrible wounds from their 
malignant stings. Moses speaks of scorpions as 
among the dangers of the wilderness, and re- 
minds the children of Israel that their preserva- 
tion from them was only to be attributed to the 
Almighty: “Who led thee through that great 
and terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery ser- 
pents and scorpions.” (Deut. 8: 15.) The 
king of Persia, once designing to go on a jour- 
ney into Media, durst not proceed, on account 
of the vast quantity of scorpions that were dis- 
covered in the way. Hesent a great number of 
men to destroy the terrible creatures, promising 
a large reward to him who killed the most. 

The scorpion is sometimes mentioned in 
Scripture, in a figurative sense, to describe the 
malice of wicked men. Indeed, as far as an ir- 
rationa] animal can resemble Satan, the scorpion 
seems to resemble that evil and malignant spirit. 
The prophet Ezekiel is said, (Ezek. 2: 6.) to 
dwell among scorpions ;” that is, among peo- 
ple who, scorpion like, would be ready to wound 
and torment the servants of God. The situa- 
tion of Ezekiel must have been one of a very 
hezardous kind, but the Lord gave him great 
encouragement when he said, “ Be not afraid of 


their words, nor be discouraged at their looks,” 
verse 6, 


The Saviour makes use of the scorpion as a 
fit emblem to describe the malicious agents of 
Satan. Foreseeing the dangerous circumstances 
in which his disciples would be placed, he said 
to them, “ Behold I give you power to tread on 
scorpions and serpents, and over all the power 
of the enemy; and nothing shall by any means 
hurt you.” Luke 10: 9. 

From the passage in Revelation (9: 3—10) it 
would seem that the sting of the scorpion does 
death always, but pain so intense 
hed sufferers would seek death 
mit to its endurance. “ And to 
ven that they should not kill them, 
but ey should be tormented five months ; 
and their torment was as the torment of a scor- 
pion, when he striketh a man. And in those 
days shall men seek death and shall not find it; 
and shall desire to die, and death shall flee from 
them.” It is stated by travellers in the East, 
that the sting of the scorpion is not always fa- 
tal; and that when it has stung, the place be- 
comes inflamed, being very painful, and by turns 
chilly and burning. The pain sometimes rages 
very high, and becomes almost insupportable. 
A sweating sueceeds, attended by shivering; 
the hair stands on end; and the skin feels 
throughout, the sensation of a perpetual prick- 
ling, as if by needles, 

Happily for us, we have no scorpions among 
us; and happily for mankind, the animal is 
equally destructive to its own species as to oth- 
er animals. Goldsmith states that a hundred of 
them were put together in the same glass; and 
that they scarcely came in contact when they 
began to destroy one another; so that in a few 
days only fourteen remained, which had killed 
and devoured all the rest. They are also very 
cruel and destructive to their offspring; and 
such is their terrible nature, that when placed in 
circumstances of danger, from which there is ap- 
parently no way of escape, it is said, they will 
even sting themselves to death. 


z a kind of instrument used in pun- 
i ng the Israelites, which resembled 
the tail Of the scorpion, being armed with sharp 


points, so as to inflict great pain. To these, no 
doubt, the haughty king Rehoboam alluded, 
when he menaced the house of Israel with in- 
creased oppression; “ My father hath chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with 
scorpions.” (1 Kings, 12: 11.) 

Our Saviour draws a contrast between a 
scorpion and an egg. “If asonshall ask an 
egg, will he offer him a scorpion?” The body 
of the scorpion is of an oval form, and the white 
kind resembles an egg in appearance. 

The scorpion resides chiefly in old ruins, and 
in dry stony places. The most formidable of 
them are found on the Gold Coast, in Africa. 


There they are as large as lobsters, and their 
sting is inevitably fatal. A. 



















He that putteth the Bible in the hands of a 
child, gives him more than a kingdom, for it 
gives him a key to the kingdom of heaven. 











THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. XII. 


A Sicx Cutty Curep. 

If we should tell our readers about a nobleman, 
they would not understand us; for there are no 
noblemen in this country. Perhaps we shall not 
be able to make them understand it. In the old 
world, men are born rulers. Some men are 
kings, because their fathers were. Others are 
governors, because their fathers were ; and oth- 
ers hold other offices, by birthright. The sons 
of kings are called royal persons ; and those who 
are born to other offices are called noblemen. 

There was a nobleman in Capernaum, who 
had a son which he loved very much, His son 
was taken sick. He was very sick. He lay on 
his bed in great pain, with a burning fever. 
They thought he must die. If you had been 
there, perhaps you might have seen his anxious 
mother, watching by his bed side, fanning his 
burning cheeks, brushing away the flies, and 
cooling his parched lips. No one spoke. A 
sigh now and then escaped the heart-stricken 
father. The attendants trod softly, as they 
came to the assistance of the anxious mother. 
The servants stood weeping at the door. The 
rooms were filled with friends, who had come to 
weep with the afflicted parents. The father, 
with sad countenance, stood anxiously studying 
what more could be done. It was a mournful 
scene. 

We say, perhaps you might have seen this. 
You may easily imagine it so. But what was 
the joy of this afflicted family, when they heard 
that Jesus was come out of Judea into Galilee; 
for he had just arrived from Samaria. He was 
now at Cana, where he changed the water into 
wine. This was thirty miles from Capernaum. 
But, with all speed, the father hastened to him, 
and begged him to come down and heal his son, 
for he was at the point of death. Jesus did not 
tell him at first whether he would go or not ; but 
said, “ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will 
not believe.” I suppose he did this to try the 
man’s faith, and see whether he believed on him 
or not. But the nobleman replied, “Sir, come 
down, ere my child die.” He was in great ear- 
nest, because it was life or death with his son. 
He thought he would die before Jesus arrived, 
if he did not come quickly. 

But instead of going with the man, Jesus re- 
plied, “Go thy way; thy son liveth.” The no- 
bleman had faith in Christ, believed what he 
said, and started to go home. But as he was on 
his way, his servants met him, and told him 
that his son was well. Then he enquired what 
time he began to grow better; and he found he 
was cured at the very time that Jesus said, “Go 
thy way; thy son liveth.” 

It must be that Jesus Christ is God. None 
but God could cure a child that was sick of a 
fever and ready to die, while thirty miles dis- 
tant from him. It proves that he was every 
where present in spirit. He must have been at 
the nobleman’s house, in spirit, and in the exer- 
cise of divine power, or he could not have 
done it. 

There must have been great joy in the noble- 
man’s house, when Jesus said to the father, “Go 
thy way; thy son liveth.” Instantly, the boy 
rises from his bed, and walks about the house, 
as well as ever he was; when a moment before 
he was thought to be ‘dying. O how the moth- 
er’s broken heart was: healed. What lightness 
and joy animated every heart, but a moment be- 
fore bowed down in.sadness, 

You, dear children, are sick, You have a 
worse disease than the nobleman’s son. It is in 
your heart. If your heart has not been changed, 
you are at the point of death. 

You are in danger every moment of the sec- 
ond death—the death of the soul. But, if you 
will exercise faith in Jesus, and trust in him as 
the nobleman did, you may live. And then 
there will be great joy in your own soul—great 
joy among your friends—and joy among the an- 
gels in heaven. N. 
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THE BAITED HOOK. 


A native on his way to school saw a man sit- 
ting in his house. Struck by a circumstance so 
unusual at that hour, he stopped and thus ad- 
dressed him:—* My friend, why do you not go 
to school, the bell has rung some time since ?” 
“T am diseouraged,” replied the man, “for I 
amstill learning the B, A, ba. I shall never be 
able to read the gospel of Luke, and think, 









therefore, of stopping at home, and not going to 
school eny more.” ‘The other immediately said, 
“This is a bait of the devil. When you go a 
fishing, you put on the bait so as to hide the 
hook, and the fish thinks not that he shall be 
pierced by it, should he seize the bait. The 
devil has a fish-hook in that evil thought of your’s. 
Therefore have nothing to do with it, but let us 
both go immediately and learn.” The man 
arose and accompanied his friendly monitor to 
the school.— Missiona.y Journal. 
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HORATIO HAYDEN. 

Who is that boy, sitting in the garden, with a 
bookinhis hand? Itis Horatio. Hesaid, when 
he went out, that he could not join the other 
boys, in their play, until he had studied his 
lesson. 

Now, you know the secret of his always being 
one of the best in his class. Now, you know 
why he always enters the school-room with a 
light step, happy heart, and smiling face. 

You never see him lagging along to school, 
trying to study as he goes through the street; 
and stumbling over the pavements, as some boys 
in school stumble over their lessons. 

Not he! Off he trips, with his books in his 
satchel, and his lesson safe in his mind, and 
ready at his tongues end whenever it shall be 
called for. 

No, do not suppose that he is a dull boy at 
play, because he is a good student. You would 
not think so, if you could see him run, and jump, 
and drive hoop, and play ball. 

Besides, he is always cheerful, and in good 
temper, because every thing goes right at school. 
And then he has the advantage of the dunces, 
out of school, as well as in. 

Yes! Horatio understands how to get along 
in the world, though he is but a boy. And I 
doubt not that, if he grows up, he will become a 
respectable man. 

Not respectable because he may be rich, but 
because he is industrious and diligent in his 
business. 

I hope he will be a very good man, too; for, 
if he be not good, nothing in all the world could 
make him truly happy. I am sure of that. 

2 [Bumstead’s Second Reading Book. 











I AM GOING TO BE A MAN. 


The Editor was visiting some time since in a 
family where he saw a little lad, about four 
years old. “Well, my little boy,” said he, 
** what do you intend to be when you grow up?” 
He had asked the same question a great many 
times before, and some boys told him they meant 
to be farmers, some merchants, and some minis- 
ters. But what do you think was the answer of 
this little boy? Better than all of them. “J 
mean to bea man!” saidhe. It will matter very 
little whether he is a farmer, or a merchant, or 
a minister, if he is a man—he will be successtul, 
and be loved and respected. The editor has 
known some persons who never became men, but 
were great boys, after they were grownup. Ask 
your teacher, children, what makes a man, and 
then, like the little boy, aim to be one. 

Hear what Robert Burns says— 


“ What though on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodnin-gray, and a’ that ; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
‘Their tinsel shows and a’ that, 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is King of men for a’ that.” 
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SUBDUING THE TURBULENT TEMPER OF 
CHILDREN. 


Fenelon, a French Archbishop, took in hand 
a difficult case, and pursued the following course, 
it issaid, withsuccess. ‘lhe Duke of Burgundy, 
adson of Lguis XIV. and heir to the crown, a 
spoiled child, of an outrageous temper, about 
fourteen years old, who had the better of all his 
tutors, was committed to the Archbishop, with 
full powers to do as he pleased ; and he tells us 
how he proceeded: “ When the young prince,” 
says he, “gave way to those fits of passion and 
impatience to which a temper naturally hot, 
made him too subject, the tutor—the masters— 
all the attendants and servants of the house were 
instructed to keep the most profound silence in 
his presence. They were not permitted even to 
answer his questions. If they served him, they 
turned away their eyes, as if afraid to approach 
a creature whose passion overpowered his 
reason. Any attention they paid him was no 
more than what was necessary to preserve his 
existence, and that as if in compassion to a per- 
son deranged. His lessons were suspended— 
his books were put aside as if no use to one so 
wild, and he was left to himself—to his reflec- 
tions—to his sorrow—to his remorse.” These 
are the feelings which a parent ought to put in 
action, whenever he has to deal with passion of 
any kind ; and the earlier the better. 


CAIN. 


Every boy who reads the: Scripture, feels a 
strong dislike for Cain; yet many boys indulge 
in tempers and habits which are very much like 
those of Cain. I do not suppose that Cain be- 
came a murderer all atonce. This is not the 
way Satan trains up murderers. He hated his 
brother before he slew him. But did he hate 
him all at once? I suppose not. He began b 
fretting at him; then he got to be angry wi 


him—first slightly, perhaps, then violently. In- 
stead of rejoicing at any thing which made his 
brother happy, I suppose he was jealous of him, 
end envied him. Thus it is, that selfishness pro- 
duces ill-will; ill-will hatred ; and hatred, mur- 
der. ‘The seeds of crime are sown very early in 
the infant mind. There is one thing which may 
be in the soul, and which will certainly prevent 
all these evils: itis Love. It is one of God’s 
most precious gifts. Let us pray for more of it 
in ourselves and in all children! 
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HAPPY CHILDREN. 


My heart has often ached to see 
The babes of cruel poverty, 
As, passing by the happy crew 
Ofgthose who sorrow never knew, 
They view their joyous sports, and sigh 
That this is not their destiny. 
“ Two Half Dollars,’’ Published by Tappan & Dennet. 





CATERPILLAR AND BUTTERFLY. 


Don’t kill me! Caterpillar said, 
As Charles had raised his heel 

Upon the humble worm to tread, 
As though it could not feel. 

Don’t kill me! and I’ll crawl away 
To hide awhile, and try 

To come and look, another day, 
More pleasing to your eye. 

I know I’m now among the things 
Uncomely to your sight ; 

But, by-and-by, on splendid wings 
You'll see me high and light. 

And then, perhaps, you may be glad 
To watch me on the flower, 

And that you spared the worm you had 
To-day within your power. 

Then Caterpillar went and hid 
In some quite lonely place, 

Where none could look on what he did, 
To change his form and face. 

And, by and by, when Charles had quite 
Forgotten what I’ve told, 

A Butterfly appeared in sight, 
Most beauteous to behold! 

His shining wings were trimmed with gold 
And many a brilliant dye 

Was laid upon their velvet fold, 
To charm the gazing eye. 

Then, near as prudence would allow, 
To Charles’ ear he drew, 

And said, you may not know me now; 
My form and name are new. 

But I’m the worm, that once you raised 
Your ready foot to kill ; 

For sparing me, I long have praised, 
And love and praise you still. 

The lowest reptile at your feet, 
When power is not abused, 

May prove the fruit of mercy sweet, 
By being kindly used. 

Bumstead’s Second Reading Book. 
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THE BIRD AT SEA. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Bird of the greenwood ! 
Oh! why art thou here ? 
Leaves dance not o’er thee,’ 
Flowers bloom not near ; 
All the sweet waters 
Far hence are at play ; 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away. 
Midst the wild billows, 
Thy place will not be, 
As midet the wavings 
Of wild rose and tree ; 
How shouldst thou battle 
With storm and with spray ? 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away ! 
Or art thou seeking 
Some brighter land, 
Where by the south wind 
Vine leaves are fanned! 
Midst the wild billows 
Why then delay ? 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away. 
“Chide not my lingering 
Where waves are dark! 
A Hand that hath nursed me 
Is in the bark; 
A heart that hath cherished 
Through winter’s long day, 
So I turn from the greenwood, 
Away,away” 















